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Worms in the Nostrils of Sheep. 

Sheep ere sometimes destroyed by worms in 
the head; and though we have seen some that 
were taken out in this part of the State, yet we 
believe they occur less frequently here than at 
the South. In the summer of 1813, Judge Pe 
rers, referring tothis malady, said,‘ Great num- 
bers of sheep (many valuabie Merinos) have 
fallen victims this season, It is supposed that 
the sheep fly deposits its eggs in the mucus of 
the nose; and that by this means access to the 
head is gained. ‘The passages of the nostrils of 
xommon sheep in hot weather when they breathe 





as 


| “Until the tast year, I had been in the prac- 
tice of applying tar to their noses, several times 
in the course cf the summer, with the view of 
promoting their health, as it is generally believed 
that pine or cedar shrubs have that effect; and 
tar is the best substifff€ within our reach. 

“Two of my Dishley ewes have lately been 
destroyed by what is here termed the gad fly; 
und three others are now affected in a similar 
manner. Such a case never occurred while 1 
used the tar ; but before I commenced this prac- 
tice, | Jost a number of sheep, which were sup- 
posed at the time to have died of dropsy of the 
brain; but which I am now satisfied were killed 
by the above mentioned insect, as the symptome 
were similar throughout; and as the sheep were 


‘exempt from this disease while I pursued the tar- 


ring process, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
fly was thereby prevented from depositing its 
eggs in the nose. 

“T have dissected the head of one sheep, and 
found the maggot stationed near the brain, so that 
the inflammation produced by it extended to the 


‘brain; and thus the disease might readily be 


mistaken for the dropsy of the brain. 
“T have little doubt that these insects cause the 





violently, are widely distended.”’* 
According to Dr. Deane “ the symptoms of this 
complaint are seen in the animals shaking their 
cads, scouring, stupidity, and loss of appetite.” 
JosepH Capner of New Jersey, whose oppor- 
anities for observation were good, in a letter to 


sheep to discharge so much mucus from the nose ; 


‘for which [ have frequently blown snuff up their 


nostrils with a quill, occasioning violent sneez- 
ing; and I think it quite probable that the worm 
is thrown out by these powerful efforts.” 





Mr. Mease on this subject, says,“ The smallest 
ize [of the worm] which I have observed is tess | 
‘fan a cheese skipper, about an inch up the nose, || 
‘reeping about in the mucilage; as they grow, 
hey creep higher up; and when fully grown, | 
hey lie as high up as the cavities will admit. 1] 
vave seen as many as ten or fifteen great and|| 
small in one head; but commonly only two. 1 
suppose they are produced from a bee that fre- 
juents the walks in sheep pastures,—much re- 
sembling those bees but of a less size which pes- 
er horses in summer, and deposit nits on their 


Since the above from our friend Davin Tuo- 
Mas, was in type, we have received the following 
communication : 

Marcellus, Aug. 13, 1834. 


Mr. Tvcker—It is, I believe, readily conced- 
ed, that wool growing is closely allied to the 
dearest interests of our country; and whatever 
affects that, affects the prosperity of our country. 
There is a disease that has made great havoc a- 
mong the eastern flocks of sheep, called the grub 
in the head. Much has been said and written on 
this disease, but all to little purpose. The evil 
may have been remedied in some few instances, 





airs. [ call them the sheep bee ; but where they 
eposit their eggs, whether externally or inter- 
‘ally, I know not. They first begin to be trou- 


} 
olesome about the time that bees swarm. | 


“I know of no cure.t The method I follow 
© prevent the complaint is to smear the noses 
ind up to the eyes of the sheep, with tar. This 
practice seems to have a goed effect upon a sheep 
orabouta month; and on lambs only about three 
Weeks, as they are apt to rub off the tar in suck- 
ng.”"t 
From the “ Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Ag- 
‘icultural Socioty,” we select the following re- 


narks on this subject by Joseru Kersey of Dow- 
Mngton : 





“ Memoirs of the Philadelphia: Society for pro- 
Noting Agriculture, Vol. 3, 3 . f J 
nel Dr, eane in his New England Farmer directs 
the b force vinegar by a squirt gun or syringe into 
Y ead of the sheep. This will produce sneezing 
a ponvulsions in the sheep, by which the worms 
jo rs discharged.” This seems to us a desperate 

~"¥, and one that ought not to be employed if 
‘nuff will answer. 


+ Memoirs of the Philadelphi ’ 
NS Agriculture, Vol, 1p 134 wean 





‘but it is evident that the seat of the disease has 


not been discovered. 

In this disease, I have had some little experi- 
ence, (far more than I could wish,) and from ob- 
serving an article in the N: Y. American, I have 
jbeee induced to offer you a few thoughts upon it. 
In the early part of the winter of 1827-28, my 
father observed the younger part of his flock of 
|sheep beginning to decline in flesh and strength. 
Various means were resorted to for the purpose 
of recruiting their health, but they seemed to keep 
on the even tenor of their way down to death. 
From the symptoms attending the complaint, it 
was concluded that the disease with which they 
were troubled was “the grub in the head.” Pre- 
sently they began to die; and on post mortem 
examination, several grubs were found in the fau- 
ces, larynx and trachea. This, though not satis- 
factory, because no inflammation was discovered, 
prevented for sometime any farther examination. 
About the first of March, having lost twenty-five 
or thirty Saxony and Merino sheep and lambs, 











'the lupgs wefe examined, and there, mirnbile 





dictu! near an hundred hair worms about three 
inches long, were found, tied in knots in variou 
parts of the lungs, stopping the air passages, and 
thus producing the decline and death of the 
sheep. 

Now in this view of the subject, and such be- 
ing the disease, it is evident that no agent can be 
brought so to operate on the worms as to cause 
their death, without at the same time destroying 
the sheep. It would then follow as a matter of 
Laie that the only thing to be done is to pravent 
\the disease. 
| It may be well here to say that, without any 
con the worm in the lungs is the product of 
the grub in the head. This is the opinion of all 
here that are acquainted with the disease. It is 
thought to be inhaled when very small, perhaps 
invisible to the naked eye, and then accommo- 
| dates its shape to its situation. This, it is known, 
is often the case. How then shall we prevent the 
grub in the head? The fly that deposites the egg 
which produces this grub, is found in abundance 
in low marshy grounds, and it is to keep from 
this, that induces sheep to collect together and 
hold their heads down in warm days. 

The best preventive then would be to keep 
sheep on high ground, with a pienty of good wa. 
ter for drink ; for it isa mistaken idea that sheep 
do not want water. They require it as much as 











deprive them of what nature has so amply provi- 
ded for them. 


| Sheep ought not, especially in the summer, to 
ibe kept on marshy or even low ground, although 
it may be dry. eMuch has been said in praise of 
‘tar and snuff in this disease, but whatever bene- 
fit tar may be to sheep, I do not believe that snuff 
is beneficial tosheep any more than to the human 
ispecies. But the best preventive is what I have 
‘recommended. 


| If any of your correspondents could give any 
farther light on this subject, it will no doubt be 
thankfully received by all wool growers. 
My father, for three or four vears, lost from 
\sixty to eighty sheep per year, and as he was 
‘then just commencing at great expense, the ia- 
‘troduction of the Saxony breed to his flock, the 
jloss was severely felt. The above facts I be- 
‘lieve are substantially correct, but as I have writ- 
ten entirely from memory, I may be mistaken in 
|some of them. 

I have already occupied more time and room 
than I anticipated when I began. 

I am yours, &c. F.S. RHOADES. 





On the Extirpation of Weeds. 

WesstTer has given us an excellent definition 
of “ Weep:” “ The general name of any plan‘ 
that is wseless or noxious.” This will include the 
annual chickweed (Silellaria media) as well 
as the shrubby elder, (Sambucus canadensis.) 
The term “ a beautiful weed” is in strict accord- 
ance; for though a plant may be desirable for its 
beauty, or valuable as a medicine, yet if it inctea- 
ses beyond the demand, it is “ useless ;’’ and if i! 
occupies ground appropriated to others, “nox 
ious.” 








Some weeds infest ofd pastures, which rare!) 
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{ 
troublesome in fields subjected to a proper 


Of this kind are severai sor's 
of SEDGE, such as Carex multiflora and other| 
species, which spread over (ie wetter paris of our, 
uplands, and prevent the growth of nutritious | 
grasses. Many farmers are probably not aware} 
how exceedingly worthless these p! nts are, for) 
either hay or pasture. A forkful of such hay is, 
often thrown out. and believed to be a good fod- 
dering for acow, whea a forkfu: of straw would | 
be better. It reseinbles other hay. was weil cur 

ed, appears bright, and even when his cattle are 
losing flesh, the owner may not de aware of the 
cause. 


becunr 


roiation of erops. 


It was truly said by Louden that © some 
unfortunately situated hasbandmen nave re- 
course to them as cattie fodder.” 

he YARROW (Achiliea Millefoliwm) is ao- 
other weed which often spreads in old pastures ; 
and we lately saw one in which the grass was 


nearly subdued by this s'rong rooted plant. | 


Ploughing readily destroys it; Lut where it 1s in 
convenient to introduce the plough, Zreat care 


should be taken to cat it up on its first appear: | 


ance 


it 
In lanes and in lots where hogs pasture, the 


NETTLE LEAVED VERVAIN (Verbena 
urticifolia) soon comes in, anu helps to consume 
the fatness of the land. It may be known by its 
rough leaves and very smail white flowers which | 
grow on slender spikes spreading cut from th 


main stalk. When it is in blossom, soon after 4 


good shower of rain it may be easily pulled up ; || 


nnd this method is very expeditious and effectu- 


al, 


take entire possession uf the ground ; and in lots 
where the plough is not to be employed, 
ve well to be watchful on its account. 
observed a small patch in a fruit garden where 


we little expected to meet such an intruder. As 


the roots though strong are not deep, it is easily || 


grubbed up, if taken in time. 


Some years ago when our lands were new, the ) 


TORY WEED (Cynoglossum officinale) was 
very troublesome, sticking its hooked seeds on 


every animal that could receive one, but more es-}) 


pecially into the wool of sheep. 


thistle or the BURDOCK (Arctium lappa). 


Within a few years however, it has almost dis- 
appeared from our way sides ; ond this example 
should serve to encourage usin the extirpation of 
ther weeds. 

But of all the burs that depreciate the value ot 
a fleece, the COCKLE BUR or CLOT BUR 
(Xanthium strwmariwm) we believe to be the 
worst; yet we have observed it growing in some 


neighborhoods, year after year, along the road | 


sides, as if it were perfectly harmless, and even 
an Ornamenttothe place. Every man that owns 
a sheep ought to rise up against it; and as it is 


an annual, a little perseverance would effect its | 


extinction. 

The COMMON BLACKBERRY BRIER 
Rubus villosws) is less inclined to be a weed in 
the Genesee Country than in some other districts 
that we haveseen, This shrubdiffers from most 
others that we have seen in having a perennial 
root with a biennial stalk. It is easily destroyed 
by pulling up the young stalks ; but in this quarter 
we have never seen it withstand a flock of sheep 
vr a single scason 


| 
uu would, if efficiently acted upon, confer great) the one hitherto practiced—that of keeping them 


, must be allowed to dissent entirely from his opi- 


| practice in its use, may easily rake into winrows || ing sufficient t 
an acre of common ‘meadow in 


Some species of GOLDEN ROD (sulidago) | 


it will | 


We lately } 


In this respect | 
it was scarcely less pernicious than the common | 
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improvement of Stock. For the Genesee Fariner. 
Our*valued correspondent, U/mus, has furnish- | The Cultivation of Bees, 

ed us for this number of the Farmer, some very | Mr. ‘'ucker—The cultivation of the hone 
interesting matter on the subject of imported || bee, like that of the silk worm, is beginning 4 
stock. We would claim for it the atientive con-! excite considerable interest in the minds of the 
sideration of our agricultu: a friends. The sug- Anericay public. And by the communications 
cestion of U!mus for a general attendance at the! of some of vour correspondents, and those of oth- 
| coming Cattle Fair at Albany, and the fe rmation,,& Papers, I perceive that various eXpedients 
of at association, or the adoption of some plan, ! have been resorted to of late for keeping bee: j 


in 
. ~ . | + e . 
for the importation of fide stock, is a good One, | 4 Manner better calculated to insure success than 


et 





and substantial benefits on our sta The enter- i small hives, out of doors, and on or near the 

prise exhibited by several individuals uw the state |, g°ouUnd. L have adopted a plan of late different 
of Ohio in lately importing * herd of English from any | have yet seen, and with entire success 
| eattle, will, we trusi, stimulate the farmers of |, —the result of which confirms me in the o; mon, 
| New York ‘o a similar undertaking. We wouid \, long entertained, that bees are the most piofita- 
unite with Ulius in the request for Mr. Renick ble stock © man can keep. I have a bee hive 80 
'.o furnisa this paper a particular account of the 4 oot structed thai I can open it and examine the 
, cattle impuried to Ohio. ‘internal concerns at pleasure. 


By this means | 

-——---- -——- hom keep them clear of worms and all destructive 
’ | 

For the Genesee Farmer. insects, and also see how my bees progress in 


co. 
The Horse Rake. ! their work. ican also at any time take away 


| 
In the 31s: number of the current volum of | any purtion or all their honey, without destroy- 
| the Genese Farmet, a writer says, “ For gene ai] ing a Single bee, I made this hive in the samme: 
use the horse «ake Is not to be recommended.” s| of 1832, aud i have thus fur, and [ design here: 
|| after, to take away all their honey once a year 

nion. For several years, lL have made use of a) (in the spring.) and thus give them an empty 
horse rake during hay making, on al! kinds of|) hive to work in every season. By this process 
ground, stony and rough and level and smooth, | 
}and in all cases have found it to possess nea). y |) 
| 


| 


we may ve enabled always to have new honey, 
and every one knows ihe value and superiority 
,of new honey over that which has been a long 
tine in tne hive. ‘The size of the hive, also, be. 
contain perhaps from five to six 
an hour; aud hundred weight of honey, together with the pro 


where the hay is light, twice that quantity of|| © 
lanu. And after the bay has been take 


as vreat advantages over a handrake, as a plough 


does over a hve in tillage. A person of tolerable 


s3 of clearing it cut wholly once in the year 
1 off, aj) and partially at other times if orcasioy should re 
few minutes are sufficient to go over the ground quire, will prevent their swarm). 
10 gather the scatterings, which is done in gene- 


ior many 
}years, as itis well known that bees will neve 


>”) 


| ral quite as clean a8 can be done with a hand|)swarm while they have room sufficient for thei 


rake. T never employ a boy to ride, as with aj) operations, 

‘horse of common docility, it is entirely unneces-|} [bought my bees in the summer of 1832 f 
sary, and even detrimental. With one horse,||two dollars, it being a young swarm just out o! 
and a rake (which costs only ¢wo dollars) a man|jthe hive. They worked well through the season 
‘who is accustomed to its use may, ata very mo-|/and I left the whole of their honey with them un 
derate estimate, do the work of six men with 


til spring, well knowing they were temperate ani 
hand rakes on common meadows. 


‘mals, and would use no more than was necessary 
It is necessary however that the horse rake fn the spring | took from them shea of thirty 
| should be of a proper construction, as no person- |Pounds of beautiful white honey, which, togetae 
'al skill in its use can managea bad one to ad- j with the wax made from the comb, would dl 
jadvantage, One of the most important points un- | tainly have been worth four dollars As the <4 
ider this head is to have the draught chains fas- are pee om two dollars the meng or neue 
| tened to the ends of projecting pieces of wood at | they now paid double the amount, — 
each end of the rake, exactly as if the two out jonants, I suppose, would call two hundred pe: 
side teeth were cut off to half their length, cent. What more profitable stock than this? | 
The above remaks apply exclusively to the In the course of the season (1833) I was offe 
common horse rake. A Youxs Farmer, || fifteen dollars for my swarm, which I did no 
choose to take. I thought they were worth more 
They had now probably increased in numbe! 
sufficient to equal about three good swarms. Bi! 
suppose we assume fifteen dollars as a fair casl 
value at that time, this added to the four dollars 
already realized from their labors, would have 
made nineteen dollars, which equals nine hundree 
and fifty per cent. on the capital invested, 1 0" 
year. Was not this a profitable investment 
What stock so profitable as this? A very lively 
and sensible Spanish writer (Cervantes) has re 
marked, that comparisons are always invidious 


| [We understand that the Revolving Horse 
| Rake is patented. The price is siz dollars. 
| When it becomes full of hay, it is made to turn 











lover its load; and on this account it is preferred | 
|by many farmers to the common horse rake 
| The latter however, is not always dexterously 
managed. It is not necessary to draw it back; 
but only to throw the handle forward, thus rais. | 
| ing the teeth perpendicularly, and then it is easi- 
ly difled over its load. I[t is admitted that on 
smooth ground the Revolving Rake requires less 
strength; but in rough meadows it is less ma-||therefore I forbear a comparison with the soe 
nageable than the other, which may be lifted over |\of either the farm, canal, railway, bank, oF 
stones Or other inequalities without dropping its| Other establishment. But “he who runs a 
oad.) 'read,” and he who reads may judge for hims® 
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The sunme: of 1833, however, was not very 
favorable for bees. The weather was unusually 
cold and wet through the season, in consequence 
of which vegetation was sour, or but slightly 
charged with saccharine matter, consequen ly 
pees did but poorly throughout this section of 
country. 

Another thing happened to my bees. Having 
sold my farm aoc removed from the place, I could 
vot exercise that care and watchfulness over 
hem that every species of stock, animate and 
‘nanimate, requires. The bee moth got among 
‘hem and did much damage. Having got my 
ees home in the spring of 1834, I clearec out; 


my hive. Among the dry comb I found a worm’s | 


nest, similar in size and appearance to those we 
often see in our fruit trees inthe spring. This 
was filled with worms and dead bees. | also 
found several quarts of dead bees in the bottom 
of the hive. Before this the bees appeared dis- 
ouraged, and worked but little. Now they ap- 
near to be doing well, and I am satisfied that I 
can keep (he worms from them by a little care 
und attention. 

I realized only about the same amount of ho- 
ey from my bees last spring that I did the year 
before, though if the season had been favor- 
able, and I had had my bees at home, where I 
‘ould have looked to them occasionally, I might 
ave expected much more. Yours, &c. 

L. H. P. 

Brighton, Monroe co., Aug. 20, 1834 

z‘p We have examined a model of the Bee- 
‘louse constructed by the writer, and alluded to 
nthe above communication, and think it a valu- 
ible improvement in the manner of housing bees. 
[he iaventor is about obtaining a patent for it. 





An Agricultural Paper as Ne- 
CESSARY AS AN ALMANAC. 

The Editor of the Baltimore Farmer and Gar- 
loner, in noticing an Agricultural paper recently 
mmenced in Shippensburg, (Pa.) makes the 
following remarks; 
“Every farmer ought to consider an agricultu 
| paper as necessary an appendage to his farm 
; an almanac; and we will likewise say, that 
¢ ought to consider himself under a moral obli- 
ration to reciprocate the advantages which he 
may receive from the experience of others, by 
mmunicating his own experience for the gene- 
| benefit. The improvements in agriculture, 
hough in some neighborhoods considerable, are 
i" behind what has taken place in the mecha- 
icalarts, Itis readily to be accounted for—the 
mechanical arts depend upon fixed and known 
‘ws, susceptible of calculation and mathematica! 
lemonstration ; experiments may be performed 
open day, determined speedily, and with pre- 
‘ion: On the contrary, with agriculture, the 
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the country into their line of pursuits. waite the || eomponies of this city, con, ising the Rochesier 
agricultarist is left to plod on in the old routine,|| City Guards, [rich Greens and a company of 
ignorant of the principles of his art, and as te- | Artillery under the command of Captains Thurs 
nacious of his old habits as a Mandarin of his | ton, Macnamara, and Williams. 

caste. The multiplication of agriculiural papers } The different companies composing the fire de 
in every part of our country, will afford convent- } partment, under the charge of Col Ward 
ent opportunities for farmers to record the effects || Chief Engineer, in uniform and with their en 
if experimenis, and if these papers are sufficient- || gines and other implements, tastefully decorated 
\!y patronized, they will ultimately be the means ! for the occasion, constituted no small part of the 
of raising the ocenpation of the farmer to that| display. Without intending any thing like an 
standing in the rank of his fellow men, which the | invidious comparison, we notice particulariy fire 
importance of his calling deserves.” | company No. 6, under the command of John L. 
ig | Reilly. This company is of recent formation 


For the Genesee Farmer. |. nil ee 
Facility of Increasing the New | ud is compose of young, healthy and vigorous 
}men. Their engine, a provd specimen of the art 


CHINESE MULBERRY, 
This 'ree may sooidly be increased by budding j and mechanism of our city was in perfect order. 
and grafting on the common mulberry, and by || "hiv and appropriately dressed. 
layers and cutiin,s Cuttings of young shoots, }) A procession was formed in the order as pre- 
even before they have arrived at a igneous state, || Scribed by the Com nittee of Arrangements, 
it is said, will readily take root, if planted in a| which, after moving through some of the princi- 
moist place, shaded from the mid-day sun. The | pal streets of the city, proceeded to the First 
last season the writer obtained of a friend a few || Presbyterian Church. Minute guns were fired 
buds, the fore part of July, which he set in the || during the movement of the procession. While 
white mulberry ; but one failed. Such is the im- || 'h€ procession was entering the Church, several 
patience of this tree to vegetate, that in a fortnight || °?Propriate pieces of music were performed by 
the buds began to grow. The stalk was imme- } the Rochester Band. The pulpit of the Church 
diately cut off above the buds, which grew, some || 4S richly and tastefully arrayed in the insignia 
of them, more than two feet in length. They || % mourning. A solemn and impressive petition 
were too succulent and tender, however, to stand || '0 the Throne of Grace was made by the Rev. 
the winter; having no protection, they all perish. || Mt. Edwards, after which a hymn adapted to 
ed buttwo; these were alive an inci or two above || 'he occasion, was sung with fine effect by the 




















where they were budded. They were taken up 
this spring, and planted in the garden in a hori- | 
zontal position so as to cover the buds with earth, | 
—one of the inoculations sent fort three shoots, || 
the other two, which have grown two or three || 
feet in length. About the 10th of July these | 
‘shoots were bert down horizontally and covered | 
their whole length with about an inch depth of}, 
fine earth; which was drawn about the petioles | 
of the leaves so as to leave them above the sur- | 
face. These branches have begun to take root, | 
and from each bud a shoot is springing up which | 
will form a separate tree; so that by fall there) 
will be as many little trees as there are buds | 
which are buried ; in the whole, probably thirty || 
jor forty. These proceeded with in the same man-| 
ner, may be increased another season to several | 
hundred. 1: will probably be best to cover them 
in the fall with a few inches of earth. 


W. W. B. 








Appropriate funecal ceremonies in honor of 
the great benefactor of mankind, Gen. Laray- 
ETTE, were observed in this city on Tuesday 
last. An interest worthy of the occasion was 
manifested by our citizens, and a suspension 
from the business of their several avocations 
took place from the commencement to the con- 
clusion of the solemnities. The day was re- 





Whole process is carried on in the dark bowels of, 
c earth, hidden from the eye of direct observa-| 
n, and matured by the slow progress of chemi- 
Vaflinities. A single experiment must require! 

“veral months, and in many cases several years, 

9 be brought to any decisive determination, and 
“Our present state of information the onal 

perandi remains purely conjectural. Added to! 

‘His, the mechanical and commercial pursuits ha-| 

‘ing been most successfully prosecuted, have 

“est rewarded their votaries, and therefore have 

“own off most of the talents and enterprise of 


markably fine, and the military, fire department, 
and the different societies, with their respective 
flags, emblems and devices, shrouded in the ha- 
|biliments of mourning, presented an impressive 
and imposing appearance. Maj. Gen. Hubbard 
acted as Grand Marshal of the day, assisted by 
Col. Rufus Meech, Lieut. Col. John Allen, and 
Majors S. H. Packard, Horace Gay, Heman 
Loomis, and John Robinson. Capt. Carpenter, 
with his fine and well disciplined company of 
Riflemen from Brockport, displayed themselves 











tto excellent advantage, with several independent 


choir in the gallery, Mr. Hill presiding at the 
church organ. 

The Eulogy on the character and services of 
LaFayette, by A. Samson Esq. was an able and 
eloquent effort, alike creditable to the speaker 
and the occasion. It would be injustice to Mr. 
Samson for us to attempt an outline, or a sketch 
of his address. The Young Men’s Society to 
whom the merit of getting up this manifestation 
of reverence to the memory of departed excellence, 
exclusively belongs, will, we trust, endeavor to 
procure a copy of the Eulogy for publication. 


Errata—Page 233, col. 3, line 17, for upon 
read as—page 241, col. 3, line 3 from botiom, for 
Angua read Aqua—page 242, col. 1, line 4 
from top, for infected read infested. 


—_—_-————- 


Complaint among Black Cattle. 
Much is said with propriety in the Farmer re 
specting raising and feeding cattle. There has 
not been very much written in it, as yet, respect- 
ing their maladies. I have recently been in com- 
pany with a man who has had experience as to 
their several disorders. Our conversation turned 
on a pretty common complaint among black cat- 
tlecalleda wen. His mode of cure is, to cast the 
creature and cut it out; this done he fills the ca- 
vity with rosin and salt well pulverized and mix- 
ed, and then carefully brings the skin back to its 
place and sews it up. He says in this way it 
will not leave a scar larger than his thumb nai! 
He wholly objects to putting in a rowel as it 
will be long effecting a cure, and if an ox, he 
will be testy all the time it isin. And it may be 
so situated as to render it improper to work him 
for the whole time. A hint by C.D. 








Stalled oxen, as they grow fat, being naturally 
very hot, can scarcely be kept too cool, provided 
they are dry. Lean cattle can scarcely be kept 


itoo warm,—Lisle, 
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Imported Cattle for Ohio. 
Buffalo, August 14, 1834. 

L. Tucker: Deer Sir—In perusing the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the subjoined article on a late 
importation of “ Improved Short Horn”’ cattle, 
caught my eye; and as it cannot but be of much 
interest to all lovers of fine stock, 1 beg you to 
re-publish it in the Genesee Farmer. 


‘no use good cattle would be in a wild country 
like this, but that dogs would be very valuable to 
hunt down the game!”’_ And away he has hied 
| to Indiana, or the Lord knows where,” to buy 
a farm and stock it with dogs, and no doubt in 
| process of time to rail most incontinently at the 
stupid Americans for not appreciating the value 
of his herd! 

A friend of mine a short time since told me, 
that in witnessing the landing of some thousands 
‘of emigrants at Montreal the last spring, he saw 
among their imported stock only one bull, and 
several thousand dogs! From all this we may 
pretty truly infer, that their celebrated cattle 
breeders remain at home, for I do not recollect of 
‘asingle instance of anemigiant who has import- 
ed much valuable stock. Doubtless some such 
_instances have occurred, but they are rare. Hence 
stock are known, they have superseded all oth- || thegreater exertion must be made by our own cl- 
ers; and none but those who misjudge their own | tizens in introducing these valuable acquisitions to 
interests will fail to introdace them to their farms || UF Country. ' 
and neighborhoods when practicable. How ma-|| will Mr. Renick, = me other gentleman 
ny thousands, nay, millions of dollars, would an- |, connected with the Ohio enterprise, be so kind 
nually be added to the wealth of our country,/ ®S ' for ward to this paper for publication, a de- 
by substituting an improved and better breed of |, 8ctiption of these fine cattle, their several ages, 
cattle than are pow raised by our farmers gene- } and value in England, with the results and parti- 
rally? An immense amount, must be the true |; CUlars of their observations on English cattle ge- 
reply. And yet, how inert and lifeless are our||"¢rally. It will confer a great favor on many of 
wealthy farmers and landholders to so important | their fellow agriculturists and friends throughout 
asubject! Cannot an association of individuals || the country. Traly yours, ULMus. 
oe formed in on” Empire State,” who will, dur- i From the Commercial Advertiser. 
ing the coming autumn, order out a herd of some \ A few days since we attended, upon invitation, 
2) head of fine cattle from England, together 


' ; “ \| the private exhibition of a herd of full blooded 
, , } ° . ° 
with a choice lot of Southdown, and other of the , English cattle, just imported, and destined to 


t ‘ 2 xperi \| : Pal ; : 

wn — “i sheep ae eich dd be || graze upon the rich prairies of the Scioto. Our 
f a, f £ «i! . . . . * . 

—_ et the coming great Wattle Mair at /4!0a- || highest expectations were realized—for it may 


ay be attended by gentlemen of influence and | well admit of doubt whether the animals who 
agricultural enterprise from all parts of the state, || 


and there form such @ general interest as shall | pate 
introduce those splendid animals into every coun- |! 

ty. What nobler project for improvement of the I 
ine cnn be Soemed 2 at Ronee be tied, A '| to which we allude, from the other side of the At- 
few thousand dollars will answer all the purpo- ike Wea ld | i cilities inn ea 
es. The individual expense will be compara- || a _ Pressing a ey a ge 
tively light, and the benefits immense. of a society established in the state of Ohio, for 

I have often been surprised that the English |, the furtherance of agricultural improvement. 

and Scotch emigrants, who annually arrive in H It seems that at the “Agricultural Fair and Cat- 
yur country in such numbers, bring so few use- || !¢ Show of Ross County Agricultural Society,” 
ful animals with them. Among the thousands | held in Chilicothe in October last, a discussion 
of emigrants, and some of them wealthy ones || “5 had upon the expediency of forming an as- 
‘a0, whom I have for some years seen pass through sociation for the purpose of introducing English 
tere to settle in this neighborhood, and go on Cattle into this country by direct importation.-— 
still farther to the west, (and I have watched | 
them closely,) I have rarely seen an animal of 
the cattle kind, and very few sheep. Yet they 
have abundance of worthless dogs! Hardly a} 


' 


The enterprising association of gentlemen and 
farmers, who have at such expense imported | 
these valuable animals, deserve the highest com- 
mendation from their fellow citizens for present- 
ing them with so rich an acquisition to the stock 
of the country; and I most devoutly hope that 
their efforts to improve the cattle of the fertile 
and beautiful valley they inhabit, may be as suc- 
cessful as their effurts are meritorious. Where- 
ver the true character of these fine “ Short Horn” 





| 
| 





three thousand years ago, surpassed in beau- 


requisite funds to justify the undertaking were, 


in a few hours, subscribed. A meeting was sub- 


, sequently called, and an association organized to 
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cropped the herbage of the rich plains of Judea,| 


ty, according to the most approved standards of| 
agricultural taste, the bevy of cornuted animals| 


The proposition was favorably received, and the!! 
| 


Au 23, 1834 


and visited most of the agricultural district .. 
brated for rasing fine cattle. districts cele. 
It may be proper, in an article 
signed especially for our 
relate the observations made by our western far 
mers, upon the various races of cattle they om 
mined in different parts of Eagland 

They were at one time high 
long horn or Lancashire breed, distinguished from 
all others by the length of their horns, the thick. 
ness and firm texture of their hides, close hai; 
large hoofs, with coarse leathery thick necks’ 
and varied in color, with a white streak alons the 
back. = 

Again, the Devonshire cattle were recommen. 
ded to their attention, with the bright red color 
and ring around the eye, fine in bone and clean 
in neck, thin-faced and fine in chops, thin-skinned 
silky in handling, and fine models for the yoke 
Agaid, they were led to view the Galloway ae 
less breed—broad on the back and loins wit) 
hooked bones, por prom, knobs, with bodies 
beautifully rounded, deep in chest and short jy 
leg—and clean in the chop and neck,—with hea. 
vy eye-brows, calm and determined look. Thus 
they moved on, receiving every were the kindes’ 
attentions and moat obliging hospitality; and 
having seen and weighed the “ points” of ‘rive 
breeds, they could act hecttnte in giving their pre- 
ference to the short-horned breed, to which we have 
alluded as coming under our personal observa. 
tion. These are sometimes called the Dutc) 
breed, and are known in England by a great va. 
riety of names, according to the districts where 
they are raised, such as Holderness—the Tees. 
water, the Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, 
&ec. The Teeswater, raised in the vale of York, 
on the river Tees, are held in the highest estima- 
tion, and are the true short-horned breed. Bulls 
and cows of this stock, purchased at great prices, 
ire spread through the north of England and the 
border counties of Scotland—and of this breed is 
the present importation. We have never seen so 
fine bone, head and neck as these cattle present 
—the hide is thin, chine full, loin broad, and th 
body throughout well proportioned and comely, 
the flesh of which is said to be equal or superio 
to any other breed. ‘lhe cows are remarkabl: 
for yielding a large quantity of milk, not untie- 
quently twenty four quarts in twenty-four hours 
during the grass season, and sufficient for mak 
ing no less than three firkins of butter during th 
summer. 


ticle of this sort. do. 
ricultural rade, . 


pleased with the 





This breed was deemed in many respects bes! 
adapted to American soil, Their growth 1s quil 
equal, if not superior, to any other breed : thei 
great weight of edible flesh, in proportion 'o bon 
and coarse flesh—the facility with which the) 
can be fattened, at any age, and to almost av) 
extent, besides being considered the best milk 
in England—seemed to give them a decided pre 
ference over all others. Purchases were acco! 
dingly made from the finest specimens witho' 
reference to cost—giving as high as 1701. ste! 
ling for a boll calf of ten months old, and 19! 
guineas for a yearling heifer. Eleven were ein 
barked for Philadelphia, in the ship Alleghany, 
and the remaining nine, under charge ot the age! 
in person, were put on board the ship Portsmouth 
which, on the 4th of June, sailed for this city. B& 








family passes that is not possessed of one or 
more Of them, and sometimes to the amount of a 
jozen. One man in particular spent the last win- | 
ter in Buffalo, who brought along with him four- 
een or fifteen of the creatures, and among the 
whole was not an animal of any value as a farm 
log, or that could even catch and hold a hog!) i. n6 their onin; 
Uhey were grey hounds, poodles, fox bisiail, porte span ee 
yointers, setters, and lap dogs; all totally worth. | 
ess for any useful purpose, and yet he wondered 
at the s/~pidity of our people because they would || wa, a 
ot buy the creatures at $20 or $30 head! In|/one or two young men, as his assistants, 
1nswer to a question I addressed to him, why in-|| ‘They left Chilicothe in January last—embark- 
stead of these dogs, he had not brought out with | ed in this city in February, and. arrived at Liver- 
vim a few fine cattle, he answered, “ he knew of’ || 


carry it into effect. After some deliberation, it 
was resolved to impower the President and Di-| 


' 
} 


pose, with liberty to control and disburse the 
cretion. But previous to any definitive action on 
ithe subject, letters were written to the Hon. Elen- 








pon the course r 
per to be pursued. They united in 
jing that an intelligent agent be 
| pair to England, and make the 
|| This advice was followed, and 


nost pro- 
recommend- 
appointed to re- 
rg selections. 
Mr. Felix Renick 
ppointed to the trust, to be accompanied by 


money transactions they procecded to the interior, 


| : > , "nN ¢£ > | ° n I 
| rectors to employ an agent or agents for the pur- || erly track; and after much suffering, and enco"! 


funds according to their best judgment and dis- | 


iry Clay, and other distinguished individuals, so-: 


pool on the 24th of Mareh, After arranging their, 


ving two hundred steerage passengers on _ 
the captain, with the view of avoiding sic - 
on his passage, took what may be called a nor! 





|tering some heavy blows and rough weather, & 
rived in this city, and landed the animals in 5" 
condition on the 26th a other divisi 
previously reached Philadelphia in safety. 
Great care is observed in England by the bread 
| ers of fine cattle, to preserve the blood og 
land unmixed. They have their regular I th 
| Books, by means of which they can gr 
| genealogy of their animals, almost as far ~ 
from sire to sire, as the aristocratic sports’, 
his stud of racers, or as a sprig of nobility aan 
recount the names and genealogy of the ances!’ 
of which be boasted. ¢ thes 
The following is the pedigree of one © York 
animals, a young bull called the Duke aks 
red and white in color, and bred by J. W hita! 
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reese en ET me ee 
Esq. of Berly, in Yorkshire, England—calved the 
18th July, 1833. 
PEDIGREE OF THE DUKE OF YORK, 
a RED AND WHITE BULL BRED BY J. WHITAKER, 
ESQ. OF BERLY, YORKSHIRE, SNOLAND, CALVED 
THE 18TH OF JULY, 1833. 





Sired by Frederick, 1060 
Dam Bernice by Charles, 878 
G. d. Belvidera by Frederick, 1060 
Gr. G. d. Brighteyes by Hermit, 305 
Gr. Gr. G, d. Barmton by Favorite, 252 | 
Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. Brighteyes by do. do. 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr.G.d. do. do. do. 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. do. do. do. 
(ir. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. do. do. do. 


Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. do. by Punch, 531 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G.d. do, by 
Hubback, 319 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. do. 
by Snowden’s Bull, 612) 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d.do. 
by Masterman’s Bull, 422 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr, Gr. G. d. 
by Waistell’s Bull, 669 | 


PEDIGREE OF THE ROSE OF SHARON, 
4 ROAN HEIFER BRED BY THOS. BATES, ESQ. YORK- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND, CALVED 121TH avuGust, 1832. 

Sired by Belvidere, (by Waterloo,) 





Dain Red Rose 5th,* by 2d Hubback, 1423) 
Gr. d. Red Rose 2d, by his Grace, 311) 
Gr. G. d. Red Rose Ist, by Rarborough, 705 | 


Gr. Gr. G. d. the American Cow by Favorite, 252; 
Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. by Punch, 531 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G, d. by Fuljambe, 262) 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. by Hubback, 319) 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. G. d. by Jas. Brown’s ' 
old red bull 97 | 
The figures in the column refer to the No. of | 
‘he bull, on the same line in the Herd Book, where 
his pedigree may be found. | 
These genealogical tables refer to calves land- | 
ed in Philadelpha. ‘The two bu!ls which arrived | 
ere were three years old, and were by far the no- | 
blest animals of the species that we ever saw.— | 
hey were ten or twelve feet long—not measur- | 
ug the tails—-and fourteen or fifteen hands high | 
—very large, and of beautiful form and propor- | 
tion. One of them weighed 2114 lbs., and the 
ther upwards of 2000. lbs. The heifers were 
also all of very remarkable size for their ages.— | 
Ihe two year olds were larger than our common Hy 
‘ull grown cows, 
Ohio has already become distinguished for the |) 
enterprize of her herdsmen, and her dairies are} 
producing rich returns. But if she fills her luxu- || 
1} 


rlant prairies and her rich vallies with cattle like || 





these, the agriculturists of other states must needs | 
soon bestir themselves, or they will be left far in || 
‘he rear by the noble spirit of western competition. || 

Mr. Renick being anxious to proceed with his | 
-aluable charge remained but a few days in this || 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


ry, and to the discussion, at stated terms, during 

e winter months, of subjects of common inte- 
rest, relating to the business uf husbandry, or the 
relative and social duties of life. We will sup- 
pose that a district or neighborhood contains 


| twenty young men who would be willing to as- 


sociate—and we would fain believe this number, 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four 


|| years, would be found almost any where—and 


who would agree to ‘contribute six cents a week 
to this object ;—their joint contributions would 
amount in a year to sixty-five dollars, The same 
contributiun from ten, or of three cents a week 
from twenty, would give $32,50 per annum ; and 
even this latter sum would suffice to purchase all 
the agricultural periodicals ef our country, and 


|| to buy annually some of the standard works on 


husbandry. he three or six cents weekly, 
might be earned by an hour or so of extra labor, 
or saved by curtailing some needless expense. 
The maple yields its sap only by drops, and yet 
its daily droppings soon amount to pails full, and 
produce the sugar for our tables. The prudent 
employment of time and money is no less sur- 
prising and certain in its results and its benefits. 
These periodicals and books might be read in 
succession by every member of the association, 
and thus each individual would reap the fall be- 
nefit of the contributions of the twenty; or in 
other words, by paying three dollars and a quar- 
tera year, he might enjoy the perusal of sixty- 
five dollars worth of books and agricultural pa- 
pers ;—and from these he might learn the prac- 
tices and management of the best farmers in 
every department of husbandry, and acquire b 

degrees, more or less knowledge of the princi- 
ples, or science, upon which good farming is bas- 
ed. The hours of ordinary relaxation from labor 
would afford ample time for acquiring this know- 
ledge, during the years of youth and incipient 
manhood ; and every day’s labor would serve 
to illustrate, and render it subservient to profit 
and pleasure. These hours of relaxation, appli- 
edto useful study, have often done more to in- 
spire a laudable ambition, to improve the intel- 
lect, and to elevate humble worth, than an unin- 
terrupted habit of study. And our young friends 
may ~ upon the fact, that this reading, accom- 

> 


panied by the good habits which it tends to beget 


‘and confirm, will as surely lead to pleasure and 


profit—to respectability and distinction—as the 
seed deposited in a well prepared soil will yield 
its accustomed increase. LHe that would gather 


'a harvest in manhood, must sow the seed in| 
| 


youth, 


Young men greatly err who suppose, and the 
error is but too common, that either a good repu- 
tation, or talent, or, might venture to add, for- 


rity. Many repaired, however, to see his fine cat- |tune, are hereditary, and descend from father to 


‘le, and liberal advances were offered on cost. ||son as matters of course. 


Every young man 
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the plan may be matured and go into successful 
operation, and that other towns may be induced 
to adopt the example. Associations of this kind 
are not only calculated to make two blades of 
grass grow where but one grows now, but to 
raise the standard of our character for intellect- 
ual and moral worth. We intend, in behalf of 
the society whose interests we represent, to send 
our young correspondent the Cultivator; and 
should the association be matured, we shall feel 
; bound to give a further evidence of our good 
wishes for its success, B. 





Experiments in Topping Corn. 


{t was discovered early in August, 1810, that 
tp grasses for soiling my cattle would soon 

very deficient ; and on the 20th of that month, 
one row of corn, in a field of thirteen acres, was 
topped, to ascertain how the plant would bear ear- 
ly cutting. It was thought that it had received 
no injury. Onthe 31st of the same month I 
commenced feeding the cattle with the tops cut 
daily, as wanted. Srhese lasted them until the 
18th of September. After this the blades were 
stripped, commencing where the topping began 
They fed the cattle until the 5th October. , 

In the process of topping and blading, one row 
was left entire, standing between the row which 
had been topped on the 20th of August, and ano- 
ther row that was topped on the 2d of September. 
These rows were cut off by the roots on the 2d 
of October, and hauled in and set up separately 
under my own inspection. They were husked 
and measured on the 8th of November. 

Produce of the row that had not been topped 

and stripped, nine bushels and five eighths of 
corn in the ear. 
_ One of the rows which had been topped and 
‘stripped, measured seven bushels and six eighths; 
and the other topped and stripped row measur- 
ed seven bushels and threeeighths of corn in the 
ear. 

Thus it clearly appears that mutilating the corn 
plant before its fruit is perfected, is a very injuri- 
jous practice. The injury done to my crop by 
‘this mode of management was clearly seen sume 
‘time before the three experimental rows were cuf 





| 








‘off. Throughout the whole field the husks were 
generally dry and open, except on the row which 
| had not been topped and stripped. On this, 
‘they still retained a greenish hue, and were close 
set to the ear when the plants were cut off by the 
' roots. 

| In 1811 I selected three rows of maize in the 
‘middle of my field, as nearly alike as possible. 
| The plants were then about two feet high. I cut 
off the tops of the middle row as low down as 
)might be readily done without injuring the tas- 
|sels, which were wrapped in their own leaves 
within the stalks. I could not observe that the 





Vive hundred dollars were proffered for a bull calf | has in a measure to fix the standard of these for || stalks in the row which had been cut, grew any 


nly afew months old—but the company having \himself. Parents may educate, may inculcate 
‘igher objects in view than immediate gain, were || good habits, and may confer wealth—but after 
aot disposed to sell them. We wish Mr. R. a /all, these are but the foundation—the superstruc- 
-ife arrival to the Great Valley of the Scioto. It '| ture of character,—be it for usefulness or sloth,— 
has been said that he who makes two blades of | for virtue or vice,—must be reared and receive its 
vrass grow on the spot that had only produced | finish from the son himself. The richer the soil, 
ine, is a greater benefactor of the human race, || the greater vigilance is required to keep it from 
ian the whole herd of politicians put together. || weeds. What happens to the soil will happen 
With equal justice may the compliment be paid || to the mind: without culture it also will run to 
vy the people of the west te the authors of this | weeds. a : 
cuterprise. | Our young readers are doubtles familiar with 
— the names of Franklin, Fulton, Rittenhouse, and 
* For Red Rose Ist, four hundred guineas were || Know the pride with which their names are ever 
quently offered and refused. |pronounced by Americans. These, as regards 
~ Byom the Cultivator. ||fame and fortune, were self-made men. They 
v P : ‘all spent their youth in habitual labor, without 
oung Farmers’ Associations. || .aith or influence, and with but the ordinary 
We have received a letter from v young man |\advantages of education; yet they found ample 
1 Decatur, who states that he is yet in his teens, |/time to enrich their minds by study. They had 
‘oliciting our advice as to the formation of a||/no better prospects ahead than hundreds, and 
Young Farmers’ Society, for mutual and self-in- | we hope thousands, of farmer’s boys, who may 
struction, which he and the neighboring youth)/read these remarks, save what was afforded 
«re anxious to establish. The object is praise- || them by a fixed resolve, to win and wear a good 
worthy, and the zeal of our young correspondent || and great name. By study, industry and perse- 
's so highly commendable, that we consider it a || verance, they achieved their object; and they 
duty and a pleasure to comply with his request. || have left examples worthy the aspirations of our 
_ The plan we would recommend is this: that || youth, however humble be their condition in life. 
te ohjeets of this society be limited, for the pre- ||" We are highly pleased with the . ae 
‘et. to the procurement of an agricultural libra- |) which has drawn forth these remarks. We hope 








thicker, until new leaves had been formed from 
ithe crown of the plants. Before this happened, 
\the stalks in the rows on either side of it, seem- 
‘ed to be as thick again as those standing in it ; 
‘and the ears grown on the plants in this row, 
shot, filled, and ripened, about two weeks later 
than the restof the field. 
| As several writers on agriculture had asserted 
‘that the tops of potatoes might be cut and given 
to the cattle, without injury to the crop, I cut ofl 
the tops from a row running through the middle 
‘of a very luxuriant patch, Care was taken to cut 
them in that way which was supposed least like- 
ly to prove injurious to the future growth of the 
plants. The debilitated appearance of the sc- 
|cond growth of the tops, determined me not to 
irisk the second cutting of them. When the crop 
was gathered, the roots in the row that had been 
_cut did not seem to be more than half as large as 
‘ those in the rest of the patch. 
| In fact, I have never seen any advantage arise, 
either from carefully trimming, or ruggedly muti- 
‘lating annual plants; on the contrary, much in- 
: jury certainly follows. It is, however, probable, 
that good housewives and ignorant gardeners 
‘will continue to tread and mutilate the tops of 
, their onions, as long as the world may happen to 
‘last, for the express purpose of making the roots 
‘grow more luxuriantly ; unless, perchance, thes 
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ea | ; ‘ . 

may happen to reflect, that the tops would not | Ee the es en and poe ne 
have existed, if aature did not consider them as || ;oots of the plants, and ¢ memeets - pp : 

necessary to the well being of the plant as its| them with nuiriment. As none . the a 
roots. Certain it is, that the writings of many |\tng and fertilizing maiter, arising ae FA e ms 
gentlemen, who ought to have known better, are lca te the w of the eats gh rane y pon - 
exactly calculated to confirm them in this truly ed in the way that has Sai tad - ’ at pro- 
savaze practive,—-Lorrain. duct 1s as abundant as could be rationally ex- 
en een \pected from the properties of the manure. It 
| therefore seems, that quite as much ( if not more) 
|\depends on the proper use of manure, as on the 
| quality or quantity applied ; especially as we all 
Some cultivaio 8, in order to make the soil open ti know thata clover lz y is an exceilent preparation 
and mellow, curn it from the plants into the first)! for wheat. If the ground be well stored with the 
cultivation, but aiter harrowing well, turn it im- roots of this plant, the crop seldom fails to be 
mediately back to them, least injury might be) productive, even when the soil is thin, provided 
done by leaving the roots exposed. This isa) the seed for the grain crop be sown on one 
more rational practice than either of those just! ploughing, On the contrary, if the lay be pre- 
mentioned, but it is labortous and also imposing. }) pared by repeated plouzhings, the crop 1s seldom 
The open texture of the soil 1s obtained at the || good, unless the soil be rich enough to supply the 
ex,ense of the roots of the plant and the useless | great loss sustained in consequence of exposing 
waste of the animal and vegeta>le matier con-| the enriching and fertilizing matter contained in 
tained in it. As fermentation is sreatiy checked || the clover rvots to useless waste. 
by this practice, the soil (unless it be sandy or) been often and well confirmed, by sowin’ on: 
very nich) settles, and becomes harder than it) part of the same clover lay on one ploughing, 
would have been if the grounds had not been so. and the other part after the grounds had been of- 
carefully pulverized: especially if heavy rains tener ploughed. Although the cause of this 
follow this inconsiderate and laborious practice.) marked difference ought to be known, it certain- 
it should, however, be recollected, that the) ly hasnot been suffic'ently considered ; especial- 
powerfully expanding force of fermentation can-| ly in the different application of clover and other 
not ¢xist in a soil where perpetual plouching and | grass lays, or a more general and far better ap- 
cropping has destroyed too much of tie animal pjication and cultivation of them would have 
and vegetable matter that had formerly existed |been adopted. Gypsum, even when the soil is 
init, In tis case, a sufficiency of vegetation) yery thin, causes the clover to grow luxuriantly. 
ought to be introduced, by red clover and the use|, The tops we know to be very nutritive, and have 
of gypsum. Or :f the grounds have been 30 of-) eyery reason to believe that the roots are not less 
ten excited by that substance that it will no long- so, as far as the food for plants may be concern- 
er cause zoo) crops of this erass to grow on! ed. \Vhen the clover has not been injured by 
them, without the ard of enriching manure, such being too frequently mown or closely xa 
other plants as the sot! will grow, should be cul- | the interior of the soil is well filled with its roots, 
tivated and ploughed under for manure When ‘and the surface of the ground is as regularly co- 
as much vegetation is procured from an exhaust- | y-red with the tops of the plant. As it cannot 
ed soil as 111s capable of producing, and also as (like the spear grasses) live after its roots have 
much animal matterasmay be obtained from the || been reversed by the plough, a general ferment- 
cat animaleula which are) ation quickly takes place; and as this is not 
| and sheltered by it, the next thing to be con-|' checked when small grain is sownon one plough- 
sidered 1s, how this scanty product may be most | ing, the crop is generally as good as might b 
advantageously used, and with the least possible) expected from this judiciousand of course ration- 

expense. ihe quantity of inert earth 1s often) gj practice, : 

very great in proportion to the animal and vege- 


Importance of Manure being 
FERMENTED IN THE SOIL. 


crazed on it, and th 


ce 
¢ 
WO ¢ 


The fact has 


table maiter derived from the green crop grown 
on it: therefore but little comparative good ts to 
he expected, unless this manure be so applied 
and ordered, that the whole expanding force and 
enrichins matter contained in it, be expanded 
within the soil to the best advantage. However, 
if tois be done, the benefit derived from it will be 
found much greater than has been commonly ob 
tained from ploughing green crops under the soil, 
for the growth of fallow crops. 

To illustrate this, I will again refer to buck- 
wheat. That plant is too ofien threshed on the 
field where it grew, and the straw left in large 
heaps to perish, with but little ultimate use to the 
euluvator. We may observe, after the straw 
has been decomposed, that the remaining matter 
ts very little, when compared with the original 
bulk of the heaps. This, together with the evi- 
dent texture of the straw, seems to determine 
that water forms a very considerable proportion 
f the plant. It of consequence contains much 
less nutritive matter, than most of the plants 
plougaed under the soil for manure. It has, 
however, notwithstanding this, bee1 ploughed 
under with very great success, for a wheat crop ; 
especiaily in England. Now we all know, that 
although the wheat will stubble, fall, and become 
tinprodactive, when too much manure is applied 
for the crop, still much nutriment is required to 
grow a good crop of that grain. Why then does 
a crop of buckwheat, ploughed under the soil, 
supply sufficient nutriment to effect this purpose, 
when it clearly appears tofurnish but litte nutri- 
tive matter for the growth of plants? The rea- 
son is obvious, and the principle highly impor- 
‘ant to the interests of agriculture, if farmers 
would make a goneral application of it. After 


ne buckwheat is ploughed under the soil, it re-' 


mains undisturbed by folly, and the injurious and 
very expensive labor too generally used when 


fallow crops are cultivated ; consequently, fer- changing this habit in a variety of Juneatings 


Why then should we spend so much money 
lin useless and very injurious labor, when it is 
evident, so far as the practice has been general- 
ly tried, that if we place the necessary materials 
properly within the soil, and subdue the grasses 
and weeds on the surface of it, by the very easy 
‘and effectual means that have been described, 
nature will keep the interior of the soil more open 
and mellow, for the growth of the plants, than 
, can be done by us with the plough? It should 
be also recollected, that by the use of this instru- 
ment, we cut and rend the roots of the plants, 
and by turning up the nutritive matter, expose it 
‘to much useless waste.— Lorrain. 


Apple Trees bearing Alternate 
YEARS. 

Those who have had any thing to do with or- 
chards, or who have paid any attention to apple 
trees, know very well that some trees will not 
bear a full crop every year. The cause of this is 


probably owing to the exhaustion of the trees 
during the bearing years. 


} 


In those years the 
tree hangs very full iudeed—all its powers are 
put forth to bring forth and ripea such a heavy 
crop; and this expense of sap or other matter, so 
exhausts the system that it requires a year of 
rest to bring up its energies. This may or may 
not be the true cause, at any rate the fact is well 
known; and many who have good varieties of 
apples, have regretted that they could not change 
this state of things in regard to particular trees, 
and have a crop every year. Mr. D. Lonefel- 


! 


| orchar list, informs us that he has succeeded in 


low, of Winthrop, well known as a successful |! 


August 23, 1834. 
a] 


— 


which he had in his orchard, and which bore al- 
ternatcly. His manner of doing it is this: 

Having other trees which also bore alternate. 
ly, but not in the same years with the Juneatings, 
he conceived that engrafting the two together, the 
habit of one would counteract that of the other 
and a “ nullification” of them be produced. Ac. 
cordingly, on 9 bearing year of the Juneatings, 
he took scions from them. and engrafted them in. 
to stocks which would that year be barren. The 
result in the cases which he has tried, justifies 
the conclusion which he had drawn, and he has 
Juneatings every year. 

Whether it is necessary that the scion to be en 
grafted should be taken from its parent on the 
frur:ful year or not, we cannot say, or whether 
this system will be attended with a similar resu}t 
in all trees which bear in this way, or have bar- 
ren and fruitful years, we are not able to say. [i 
is, however, a subject worth attending to; and 
we should be happy to learn any facts from 


those who have had experience in these things. 
— Maine Farmer, 











Mowing Ground. 


There are but few objects connected with the 
management Of a farmof more importance than 
that of obtaining good crops of rouen, aftermath 
or second crops of grass. If your mowing land 
is in such good condition that there is any pros 
pect of obtaining a second crop of grass, be care- 
ful not to suffer it to be fed by cattle, horses,o: 
sheep, for rouen in the winter or spring is very 
valuable. 














| 


If your grass ground has become bound owl as 
it us called, or in other words moss prevails to 
the injury of the grass, and it is not convenient 
to break it up, or it is not suitable for ploughing, 
on account of its being too mvist, stony, &c. it 
should be cut or scarified by a spiked roller, or if 
such an implement is not at hand, a heavy load- 
ed harrow. “hen strew some seeds of herds 
‘grass, Or cither good grass seeds over it, and giv: 
lita good dressing of some sort of compost or oth- 
||er manures suitable to the soil. There is no dan- 
|ger of destroying the roots of grass by tearing 
ithe turf with a harrow. Though they are bro- 
‘ae they will be speedily renewed; new off-sets 
j will be formed, and the crop will rise with re- 
‘newed vigor. 
| Dr. Deane observed: “It is ridiculous to think 
lof taking many crops of hay from any picce 0! 
jupland, in uninterrupted succession, without af- 
fording it any manure, for it does not imbibe the 
richness of the atmosphere so plentifully as land 
in tillage. Grass land should, therefore, once in 
|two or three years at least, have a good dressing 
of good rotten dung or compost. But the bes! 
| way is to do it every year.” Autumn is the time 
for applying the manure, according to long ap 
| proved practice. Buta writer in the Georgic®’ 
Essays recommends doing it immediately afie: 
the first mowing, when a second crop is expect 
ed, which will undoubtedly be the larger. Wher 
lever it is done, a bush harrow should be drawn 
over the surface, which will break the smal! 
liumps remaining in the manure, and bring it clo- 
iser to the roots of the grass. By this manage 
ment four or five tons of hay may be the annue: 
produce of an acre. Or if the surface be no! 


i 











| 





‘dunged, the crop shonld be fed off once in three 
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years; that the excrements of the cattle may re- jj plant well cultivated, at three or four yeurs old, | PRICES CURRENT. 

-ruit the soil. will produce in one season, trom thirty to forty Aug. 22. Aug 18. 
If, however, the soil is of a nature which will}! weight or upwards fit fur use. —Conn. Cour. ealahtatats< FE M—-eonery oorbohageey Mae} tehtby°y om 
admit of ploughing and of head crops, it will me Weaning calves will not fill themselvas even || Ashes—Pot.. . ./100]bs./$3,25.... ..'80,00 « 4,00 
bad husbandry not to plough and cultivate grass|/in the best grass, but look hollow, and wander Pearl. .|......| 3,50...... | 0,00 4 4,40 
syound with a regular course of rotation, other- |} about bleating, unless they have plenty of water. | Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,16@0,18) 21 a 22 
wits the mowing lots “ are apt to become consoli {a the straw yard, cattle ety be more thrifty for | onmns pe Bee 0,10 @ > b i3.a 14 
ated by time and hoofs of cattle, and are closely having water at command, having, on eccount ipped.}...... 0,09 a 0,10 lla 12 
Jated by es of the dryness of their food, need of drink seve- || Cloverseed....-|......| 64... 6 .a.64 
matted and hard bound by the innumerable roots} +a) times in a day. —Lisle Plex, Amersenil: .. 2. efecccsctves 7%..a.00 
of the grass and weeds; many of the former are scaciialinitatitaisctabitad cea | Flax seed, clean} tierce | 9,00a10,00 00,06 0,00 
enfecbled by age, and multitudes hastening into} Sream PLouau.—We have seen the mo- ac ¥ estern.| barrel} 4,50......| 5,564 5,62 
decay. This, with a great variety of useless as ‘el of what is denominated a “ Combined || 478!" ee bushel ae ros 5° 

Fi; ’ : 3 ; —_—__ > é6nehe aad » Prewy o@es 
well as injurious plants, forms a surface on which bene. tite Dl an asopetted by nv deadeniaie a Le ght 0,25.4..27 yt 00 
may be found the best and worst of plants, toge- the invention oO aj mos Tyrell, Jr. o \| - 3 ae 6.46.6 sis 69.a..70 
hes writ all the Wterinddiate Wades betwosh Darien, in this county. The number of} Barley..|...... 0,00.a..00} 00.a..00 
ther with all the interme & ' ploughs to be peopelleg will depend on the! Hemp,Americ’n] ton |.......... 100 @ 125 
those wide extremes. — spring to reg'a"/amount of propelling power used. T'wo| Hops, istsort .| Ib. |.......... 15.a..17 
succession from early to late.”"*—N. BE. Far. nominal five horse power Engines will pro-| Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 40,00! 2,00 42,25 
—- pel a carriage with five ploughs—and when | Beef, Mess....| barrel 0,00.410,00) 9,12 @9,75 
oling. cross ploughing for seed, will also carry || > Prime...+|....+. 0,00 48,00) 5,75 a 6,00 
This is a term applied to the practice of feed-|!a seeding apparatus and drag, performing | Pork, am Scefe coves vo nat Gal Ga 
ing domestic animals on new mown grass,or oth- the whole at one operation, li requires two in he hog. 100]bs. “4,00. 3 hee aie 
er green crops, in racks, yards, stables, &c. Thiet individuals to manage the machine—a man | Tallow.......- : 7,50 a 8,00) 6,50 P 6,75 
practice cannot be profitably introduced, except) and boy. Also, a boy, a horse and horse-' Hay... ; ton 7,00 a 0,00! 9,00211,20 
in cases where it is an Object to make the most wagon, asa tender to supply coal and wa-| Apples.... bushel 50.a,100'........ ° 


of a small spot of land in the vicinity of some 
large and populous place, and labor can be obtain-|| 


ter as required-—making adaily expense of) 
a sum not exceeding fivedollars. And ata! 
reduced speed the machine will plough) 





Secd Wheat. 


ni ; a ; | (P\HE subscriber heving taken great pains to 

dat areasonable rate. Mr. Lorrain observed -five acres silt | — eo 
= i: agi twenty a mgr nar ge ra and if poqEieee, | procure the most approved varieties of 
‘It should be remembered that success is not The feasibility of the machine depends| his fields cleared of foul seed by weeding, and by 


ww be expected, unless a full supply of green 
vsass proper for this purpose has been provided. 
Also the great trouble and perplexity occasioned 








by red clover, in consequence of cattle and hor- 


mainly on two principles. viz :---The ease) 
and precision of guiding, and the accumu-_| 
lation of power at the will of the guide’ 
without altering the pressure of the steam. | 





means of a seed screen will separate ali th: light 
or imperfect grain, leaving only the full grown 
and perfect berry, warranted e:tirely ‘ree from 
smut, offers to the farming public about 1000 
bushels of his own raising, consisting of the fol- 


|Thus enabling the machine, with proper), ". sear ideo 
: -1|| lowing varieties, viz; 
|modifications, to run on common or Rail! Indi ; 
. “ \ ndiana, white berry, 
Roads. The costof a machine with five} White Flint. do. do 
Nr ; , do. 
ploughs,on a fair estimate, will be the same} Mud, do. do. 
as horse teams,harness and ploughs for cul- | 


ses being salivated by the second and third crops 
f this grass 

‘Every farmer should soil his working cattle 
and horses, whether he may or may not enter 


a species of White Flint, 
thrashes easy and endures the winterremarkably. 


into the general practice of soiling. A very 
mall extent of ground will be sufficient for that 
purpose. ‘This may be so near to his barn that 
the rouble will not be much if any more than 
eoing to the pastures after them. The grass and 
manure saved by this process will be very valu- 
ne, 

“ Notwithstanding the great advantages which 
nay be derived from soiling, it would seem that } 
i cannot be generally practiced even in the popu- 
ious partsof thiscountry. ‘The quantity of clear- 
ed ground is more than double as much as the 


yopulation is capable of cultivating properly, with- 


ut introducing the additional labor,which would 
be required if soiling were generally practiced.’ 
nf, 


Pre Puan, ok Rucum Rapuonticum.—This 
valuable vegetable is a perfectly palatable acid, 
and answers most of the purposes that apples or 

ther fruit do to cook, preserve, or dry for winter 
ise. The stemsof the full grown leaves of this 
ylant are at all times fit for use: they require no 
ther preparation than washing and cutting into 
short pieces, and are then fit to make pies, tarts, 
dry, or preserve, the same as apples. The leaves 
ave frequently from two to three feet wide, and 
four feetlong. To have this plant produce in 
yerfection, sow the seeds on a rich spot of ground, 

—Wwater them frequently in dry weather, while 
‘he plants are young—in the fall or spring fol- 
‘owing, prepare a spot of ground eighteen inches 
deep, and very rich with rotten manure—on this 

*t Out the plants four feet apart each way. One 








tivating a fallow of one hundred and sixty | 
acres. | 
We confess we know but very little of, 
the power and application of steam---but 
we hazard nothing in saying, we think, that 
this machine, on fair and feasible ground, 
will fully answer the design of its ingeni-! 
ous inventor---at all events, we hope so,—| 
Batavia Times. 
List of Subscribers 
Who have paid for the 4th volume of the Genesee 
Farmer—continued, 
Wm. H. Allen. Dr. J. P. Beekman, | 
John G. Tabor. to No. 18, vol. 5. | 
Madison Ham. | James Smith. 
A. H. Hart 
Last half of Vol. 4. 
Wm. H. Peck. i Phineas Royce. 
The following names ought to have appeared | 
in our first publication : 
Lewis F. Allen, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. W. Bost- 
wick. 
Hon. Dan Bradley. 
Hon. Jesse Buel. 
Rev. Henry Colman. 
L. Ewer. 
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Valuable Books for Farmers. 
FOR SALE BY HOYT & PORTER, ROCHESTER. | 
ROWNE’s Sylvia Americana, or a deseription’ 

of the Forest Trees indigenous to the United, 
States, practically and botanically considered, illus-, 
trated with more than 100 engravings. Price $2 50. 
Manual of a Naturalist, with directions for pre-| 


| 


Hon. Jona’n Rober ts. 
William S. Rossiter, | 

Esq. 
David Thomas. 
Elkanah Watson, | 

Esq. 
R M Williams,Esq | 


a _ 








Mason, Lawrence, Hind and num’s Treatises 





* Lorrain’s Husbandry, p. 166, 





serving subjects of natural perk Price 50 cts. | 
ar 


on the Disease of Horses. 


|| chosen in the Eighth Senate District, one in 
| of Trumbuil Cary, whose term of service wil 


Beaver |/am, red berry, does well on light land. 

White bearded, do. succeeds well sown late, af- 
ter corn. 

The subscriber will furnish the above kinds, 
delivered at any Port on Lake Ontario, or at any 
oven on the canal, according to order, (bags or 
varrels furnished if reqnested,) subject to cost 
and charges. 

N.B. Any other kinds of Wheat produced in 
this country, will be furnished if requested. 

G. H. HOLDEN. 
Charlotte, Aug. 20, 1834 aug 22 


ELECTION NOTICE. 
Steriff’s Office, Rochester, August 14, 1834. 


GENERAL Electionis to be held in the coun- 
ty of Monroe on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days ot 

















|| November next, at which will be chosen the officers 


| mentioned in the notice from the Secratary of State, 
| of which a copy is annexed, 
E. M. PARSONS, Sheriff 
of the county of Monroe 
SraTe or New-York, Secreranry’s OFreice, 
Albany, Aug. 1, 1834. , 
Sir—lI hereby give notice*that at the next Gen- 
eral Election, which is ts be held on the 3d, 4th and 
5th days of November next, a Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected: 
Notice is also given that two Senators are to be 
pase 
ex- 
pire on the last day of December next, and the other 
in the place of John Birdsall, resigned, whose term 
of service will expire on the last > a of December, 


1835. 
JOHN A. DIX 
Secretary of 
To the Shenff of the county of Monroe. 

N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the several! 
towns in your county will give notice of the election 
of a Representative to Congress from the ‘T'wenty- 
eighth Congressional District; also for the choice 
of Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- 
cies in County offices thut may exist. ws) 

wi 
Sheriff 


j(-} All public newspapers in this count 
of the county. aug 16 


tate 


publish the above, and send their, bills to the 
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The Harvest Moon. 
BY MILLER. 

All hail! thou lovely queen of night, 
Bright empress of the starry sky ! 

The meekness of the silvery light 
Beains gladness on the gazer’s eye, 

W uile from thy peerless throne on high 
Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon, 

And hidd’st the shades of darkness fly 
Before thy glory—Harvest Moon! 


In the deep stillness of the night, 
When weary labor is at rest, 
How lovely is the scene !—how bright 
Che wood--the lawn—the mountain’s breast, 
Wien thou, fair moon of Harvest! hast 
Thy radiant glory all unfurled, 
Aud sweetly smilest in the west, 
Far down upon the silent world. 


Shine on, fair orb of light! and smile 
Tuli autumn months have passed away, 
And tabor hath forgot the toil 
tie bore in summer’s sultry ray ; 
And when the reapers end the day, 
Tired with the burning heat of noon, 
They’! come with spirits light and gay, 


And bless thee—lovely Harvest Moon ! 
= - = :— 


The Enjoyment of Reading. 
We said a word or two on this subject 
in our preceding volume; and on account 
of its great importance to every individual, 
we cannot help again adverting toit. We 
recommend those who have not taken the 
Penny Magazine from its commencement, 
at least to purchase No. 95, for September 
28, 1833. It is most gratifying to reflect 
that there is not a human being, endowed 
with health and the ordinary condition of 
the human faculties, that may not partici-| 
pate in what Sir John Herschel appears to} 
consider the greatest of human pleasutes. | 
It is delightful to foresee that, when the| 
whole of society shall be so far educated | 


T 


———__ 
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portance. I go further—so 
fied am I of the truth of this doctrine—of 
the importance of things which the unedu. 
cated regard as trivial, that I would have 
this taught as a fundamental truth, name- 
ly, that if two persons were to begin the 
world to-morrow— both of the same capaci- 
ty—both of the same age and same char. 
acter—having the same friends, the same 
prospects and the same health—he who 
was the best acquainted with the multipli- 
cation table would beat the other in the 
long run. I would have it generally un. 


land inall those with whom he may have 
jany thing to do. Another point to which 
,we wish to direct attention is the necessi- 
Re when a national system of education is 
established, of adding to every school, not 
‘only a garden, a workshop for teaching the 
‘simpler operations of the mechanical arts, 
landa kitchen for teaching the girls cook- 
‘ery, but also a circulating library for the 
benefit of the whole parish. In furtherance 
‘of these objects, we cannot resist giving 
ithe following short extract from Sir John 
Herschel’s address: “Of all the amuse- 
‘ments which can possibly be imagined nf derstood as another fundamenial maxim jy 
‘a hard-working man, after his daily toil, or||morals, if not in religion, that every sor 
\in its intervals, there is nothing like read-'!of knowledge is of some value to every 
‘ing au entertaining book, supposing him to | Person, whatever may be his character, sta- 
| have ataste for it,and supposing him to’ tion or prospects. I donot say that ji 
have the book to read. It calls for no bodi-|;would be of equal value to every person, 
ly exertion, of which he has had enough, |/or that every sort of knowledge is alike n¢ 
ortoomuch. It relieves his home of ita|cessary. I merely say that we cannot ac 
dullness and sameness, which in nine ca-'|quire any useless knowledge. 
‘ses out of ten, is what drives him out to}, But, say those who appear to have under- 
‘the ale-house, to his own ruin and his tami-| standing and judgment in these matters. 
ly’s. It transports him into a livelier,and|,we have no time for study—we the me. 
'gayer, and more diversified and interesting| chanics. No time for study! What! 
‘scene ; and, while he enjoys himself there, | have you no time, when a huge ponderous 
he may forget the evils of the present mo-|! body 1s to be lifted—no time to fix the lev- 
‘ment, fully as much as if he were ever so|!er and the fulcrum ; to prepare the inclined 
‘drunk, with the great advantage of finding'|plane or hitch the tackle? Is it economy 
himself the next day with his money in| of time for req to do that with your hands, 
his pocket, or, at least, laid out in real ne-|; which might be done with the simplest 
cessaries and comforts for himself and} piece of machinery? Would you set you 
‘his family,—and without a head-ach. Nay,| apprentices to work, your journeyman and 
it accompanies him to his next day’s work ;| yourselves to lift and carry, by main 
‘and, if the book he has been reading be a-| strength, what a child _ push forward 
iny thing above the very idlest and lightest, | on a roller, if you would but take time e 
‘gives him something to think of besides! nough to fix the roller? What would you 
the mere mechanical drudgery of hisevery| say of a man who, instead of using th 
day occupation—something he can enjoy plough, as others do, should persist in dig 
|while absent, and look forward with pleas-| ging a large field with a fire-shovel, be 
‘ure to.”..... If] were to pray for a taste |, cause he had never been brought up to the 


perfectly Satis. 


| 








} 





as to derive pleasure from reading, and || which should stand instead under every va-| plough ? What if a man who, instead of 
when books are ascommon as bread and riety of circumstances, and be a source of | splitting his logs for fire-wood with a bee 
potatoes, the hardest-worked agricultural |) happiness and cheerfulness to me through | tle and wedge, were to saw them in twe 
laborer or mechanic, when he gues home life, and a shield against its ills, however | lengthwise with a key-hole saw—declaring 
from his day’s toil, may plunge at once in- | things might go amiss, and the world frown | all the while, that as for him, he did no! 
to intense enjoyment sby taking a book.| upon me, !t would be a taste for reading.” || pretend to know much about mechanics. 


he most gratifying circumstance respect- 
ing this enjoyment is its universality, and 
its applicability to all countries, all future 
ages, and to every human being in tolera- 
ble health and above destitution. It is e- 
qually applicable to man, whether in pros- 








free ; and even, toacertain extent, wheth- 
erin health or sickness. 
ing prospect anticipated from the result of | 
universal reading is, universal improve- 
ment of worldly cireumstances. Let any | 
taste become general, and the regulations | 


selves to that taste. The hours of labor, | 
at present, afford barely time for eating} 


and sleeping ; but when reading becomes} 


a necessary of life to every one, even the| 


ved so as to afford time for that enjoyment! 
also. Surely, if nothing else were to be) 
gained by a system of national education, | 
but the power of conferring so much hap-| 
piness on millions, it would deserve the} 
patronage of every benevolent mind, and! 
ve worthy the adoption alike of govern- 
ments professing to be paternal or to be 


} 
| 


| —Penny Magazine. 





Sclf-Education. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But who are the privileged class in our 
country, where all men are equal—where 
perity or adversity ; whether in prison or} we have no kings, no princes, no nobilty, | soner? And would he notbe li 

Look about you, I say again— | 
Another gratify- | look about you, and judge, every man for || 


no titles! 


‘himself. ;Are they not the better-educated 
‘every where—and the children of the be 
ter educated—throughout the land? 

jabroad among your neighbors, let all yo 


’ 


and see if those who are better off in the 
|world, more iufluential and happier than 
the rest, other circumstances being equal, 


are not all—all without one exception, bet- 
lowest class of society, they willbe redu-|) 


ter educated than the rest! Itis nota col- 
|lege-education that I speak of here; it is 
noteven aschool-education obtained before 
a man sets up for himself—but it is educa- 
tion at large, in the broadest and best sense 
of the term—the education that any body 
may give himself, any body at any age. 
Again, therefore, I do appeal to yourselves 





representative. But the main object which 
we have now in view is to impress Sir 


John Herschel’s statement strongly on the| 


mind of the young mechanic, soas to en-| 
‘ourage him,above all other earthly things, | 
to cherish a taste for reading in himself.’ 


to call to mind any of your acquaintance 
who has got ahead of his brethren—who is 
looked up to, not-only by them but by oth- 
ers—and my life on it you find him a better 
educated man, self-educated, or otherwise, 
I care not, better-informed about some 
things which they do not ¢onsider of im- 





that a key-hole saw was good enough fo 
him--and as for the beetle and wedge, ant 
other out-of-the-way contrivances, for his 
part he had no belief in them. 


|| Would you not laugh at him as a poo! 
| economist of time—and a 7 pees rea 
cely to con 
tinue a very poor man? Yet he would 
say no more than you say—-every man 0! 
'}you—when you declare you have no tine 


| 


t || for reading—no time for study—no time t0 
x0 | improve yourself, each in his own particu 
ur) 
and habits of society will accomodate them- || acquaintance pass in review before you—|: 


lar trade, by stepping out of the circle he 
was brought up in. How do you know 
but there is some shorter and easier Wa) 
‘of doing all that you do in your work 
‘shopsand factories? Be assured that there 
|is a shorter and easier way for all of us- 
that there is no one thing we do, in which 
‘improvements may not be made. Have 
|| you not the proof continually before your 
‘eyes? Are not the master-workmen, the 
\owners and the employers of other men— 
‘are they not those who have made the bes' 
‘use, not of their fingers, but of their ¢hin! 
ers ? 


i 





Integrity.—Wit and understanding 3" 
‘trifles without integrity ; it is that whic! 
gives value toevery character. The ign¢ 
rant peasant without faults, is greater thav 
\a philosopher with many ; for what . gen: 
‘jus, what is courage without a heart ‘ 








